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ESPITE the wealthof published studies on individual German, 
Austrian, and Czech Jewish communities of the early modern 
era, it is remarkable how rare have been the attempts to syn- 

thesize the material and reach an overall assessment of the impact of the 
Thirty Years’ War on Central European Jewish life. This gaping lacuna 
was noted some years ago by S. W. Baron, whose own general discus- 
sion of this subject is virtually unique. Immensely erudite, Baron’s 
piece not only reveals the vast scope of the relevant material but ten- 
tatively suggests that the great European conflict was a key formative 
episode in the development of German Jewry, reversing earlier trends 
and preparing the way for the “Court Jews” of the later seventeenth 
century. This it undoubtedly was.? Even so, Baron’s evaluation is open 
to criticism on several counts. In particular, he fails to bring out, or 
make clear, just how crucial and how favorable a phase the Thirty 
Years’ War was for the Jews of the Holy Roman Empire. Furthermore, 
while some effort is made in his essay to identify the key shifts of the 
period, such as an alleged drift of Jews from the countryside to the 
towns,’ it is arguable that this is not handled very convincingly or with 
sufficient precision. In any case, it is evident that a fuller, more system- 
atic explanation is needed if we are to account for the singular fact that 
during this period of almost unparalleled disruption, turmoil, and suf- 
fering Christendom’s perennial scapegoat fared considerably better than 
most of the rest of German society. 

During the Middle Ages, Central European Jewry had suffered inter- 
mittent persecution and massacre, the most dreadful bloodshed being 
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that perpetrated by the Crusaders, in 1096, especially in the Rhineland, 
and the so-called Black Death massacres (sparked by the accusation that 
the Jews had poisoned the wells) which swept Germany in the years 
1348-50. Yet, before 1420, there were relatively few attempts to eradi- 
cate the Jewish presence from whole districts on the part of princes or 
towns. Pre-1420 anti-Jewish agitation in Germany was mostly popular, 
spontaneous, and sporadic. In most cases, the slaughter was followed 
by the speedy reconstitution of communities under the protection of 
both the emperor and the princes secular and ecclesiastical. From 1420, 
however, the pattern changed, owing chiefly to the increasing power 
of the towns, and organized expulsion now became the rule. In Ger- 
many and Austria, just as in Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Provence, pres- 
sure to drive out the Jews was at its most intense towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The same is true of Switzerland.4 Some of the expul- 
sions, such as those from Upper and Lower Bavaria (1442 and 1450), 
Mecklenburg (1492), Pomerania (1493), Styria, Carinthia, and Lower 
Austria (1496), and Wiirttemberg (1521), were from sizeable territories 
—in which case they were usually at the instigation of regional repre- 
sentative assemblies. The great majority of the expulsions, though, were 
from individual cities large and small, notably Vienna (1421), Cologne 
(1424), Dresden (1430), Augsburg (1440), Erfurt (1458), Mainz (1470), 
Bamberg (1478), Heilbronn (1490), Magdeburg (1493), Nuremberg 
(1499), Ulm (1499), and Regensburg (1519). On the whole both the 
emperor and the princes resisted this pressure, or at least strove to re- 
strain it, for in their eyes the Jews remained a useful fiscal asset. While 
the archbishop-elector of Mainz and other prince-bishops were forced 
to condone expulsion from their capital cities, they nevertheless con- 
tinued to protect scattered Jewish communities in the surrounding 
episcopal territory. The one major exception among ecclesiastical states 
was the archbishopric of Salzburg from which the Jews were totally 
ejected in 1498. 

After a slight slackening off in the pressure, at the outset of the six- 
teenth century, a new phase began during the Reformation. The expul- 
sions now became increasingly territorial and “ideological” in character. 
Initially, Luther had hoped that the Jews would accept Christ now that 
what he accounted a purified Christianity was available. On finding, 
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however, that they refused to respond to his call, he displayed an increas- 
ingly hostile attitude toward them.> This Lutheran agitation to drive 
out the Jews originated in the 1530s and derived fresh impetus from the 
publication, in 1543, of Luther’s virulently hostile pamphlet Von den 
Juden und Ihren Luegen. This new phase involved the ejection of the 
Jews from Electoral Saxony (1537), the duchies of Hanover, Brunswick, 
and Liineburg (1553 and 1557), and from Zwickau (1543), Schweinfurt 
(1555), Nordhausen (1559), Ansbach (1561), and, finally, from the 
electorate of Brandenburg (1571).® This second and last phase of expul- 
sions petered out during the last quarter of the sixteenth century. By 
1571, the Jews had been driven from virtually all the larger secular 
principalities, the main exceptions being Hesse and East-Friesland, from 
nearly all of Austria and Switzerland, and from the great majority of 
the Imperial Free Cities. Nevertheless, the Jews survived as a significant 
element in German and all Central European life. This was chiefly due 
to political factors, especially the relatively pro-Jewish attitude of Charles 
V (at any rate within the German Empire) and of subsequent emperors 
except for Ferdinand I (1556-64). No less important was the attitude 
of the ecclesiastical princes who were sorely pressed by the impact of 
the Reformation and were prone to cultivate anyone and anything that 
might help offset the ascendancy of the Lutheran bourgeoisie in their 
towns. Finally, there were fairly numerous, if mostly miniscule, com- 
munities of Landjuden scattered through the petty lordships of central 
and southern Germany, which were mostly too small to enjoy real 
independence and relied for their survival on the emperor. 

While the last expulsions occurred at the end of the sixteenth century, 
there are definite signs that earlier trends were being reversed all over 
Central Europe from around 1570 onward. This broad change was due 
to a combination of circumstances, especially the growing trend toward 
more absolutist and mercantilist attitudes in government and the rise 
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of the “politique” approach to religious issues as a result of the confes- 
sional stalemate now prevailing in much of Europe. In the 1570s, the 
two largest surviving Jewish communities in Central Europe, those of 
Prague and Frankfurt am Main, were suddenly allowed to expand very 
much more rapidly than before.” From only 419 Jews in 1542, the 
population of the Frankfurt ghetto swelled to around 2,000 by 1600, 
most of the increase coming after 1570. Even more significant, in the 
1570s and 1580s Jews began to be admitted or readmitted to territories 
from which they had previously been excluded. Among the new com- 
munities were those of Fürth, Minden (around 1570), Hildesheim (1577), 
Essen (1578), Altona (1583), Crailsheim (around 1590), and a string of 
new communities in the duchy of Westphalia. In the latter duchy, there 
was a good deal of wrangling in the 1580s and 1590s between the arch- 
bishop-elector of Cologne who insisted on allowing the Jews to settle 
and towns such as Werl, Attendorn, Geseke, Riithen, and Hallenberg 
which resisted this process. The struggle between the prince-bishop 
and city council of Hildesheim over the readmission of the Jews to that 
principality continued for many years, the case coming eventually before 
the emperor who found in favor of the bishop and the Jews.’ Minden 
and Essen were likewise ecclesiastical states. Fürth came under the joint 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Bamberg and the margrave of Ansbach, 
both of whom, from around 1570, took to utilizing the Jews of Fürth as 
a means of diverting trade from Nuremberg.!° This reversal of previous 
trends continued after 1600. There was one more important expulsion, 
from Baden, in 1614, but this was more than counterbalanced by ad- 
mission and readmission to Wandsbeck, Halberstadt, Hanau (1602), 
Ansbach (1609), and to the new town of Gliickstadt, in Holstein (1619). 
Meanwhile, in 1612, the Hamburg Senate, while continuing to exclude 
Ashkenazic, or German Jews, permitted a group of Portuguese Jews to 
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settle, a step which marked the foundation of organized Sephardic 
(Ibero-Jewish) life on the Lower Elbe.11 

Thus, on the eve of the Thirty Years’ War, the incipient reintegration 
of the Jews into the mainstream of Central European life was fully evi- 
dent. The Jews were simultaneously moving into new localities and out 
of the old, narrow, straightjacket of money-lending and money-changing 
to which they had formerly been confined by a host of municipal and 
guild restrictions. At Frankfurt, this breakthrough into general com- 
merce, a precondition for the subsequent rapid growth in the size of 
the city’s Jewish community, definitely dates from the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century.!2 At Hamburg, the Portuguese Jews, though 
rigidly excluded from industry, the crafts, and retail trade, were free to 
engage in overseas trade and, by 1618, were already importing signifi- 
cant quantities of sugar, spices, and other colonial wares, mostly from 
Lisbon and Oporto.!5 But while a few Protestant princes took the first 
tentative steps toward tolerating Jews, and the policy of the emperor 
and prince-bishops remained constant, popular opposition to this in- 
creasing Jewish role was intense. Indeed, there were major disturbances 
against the Jews at Frankfurt and Worms in 1614-15, reverberations 
from which were felt throughout the Rhineland and central Germany. 
Under their leader, Vincent Fettmilch, the artisans of Frankfurt sacked 
the ghetto and temporarily expelled the Jews from the city, venting a 
burning resentment which was essentially economic in origin but was 
tinged with the virulent rhetoric of Luther. And yet the anti-Jewish 
violence of the Frankfurt guilds was vigorously suppressed by troops 
sent by the emperor and the archbishop-elector of Mainz: Fettmilch 
and other ringleaders were executed, and the Jews escorted back into 
the ghettos of Frankfurt and Worms under the protection of the imperial 
banner.'4 
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But it is important not to exaggerate the extent of German Jewry’s 
gains by 1618. The process of reintegration was still at a relatively early 
stage. With one or two exceptions, the Jews were still excluded from 
the larger principalities of the empire. They were also still shut out of 
all the major Imperial Free Cities except Frankfurt and (in the case only 
of the Portuguese Jews) Hamburg. Furthermore, they were excluded 
from the great majority of the lesser Imperial Free Cities. Even where 
they were most strongly entrenched, in the ecclesiastical states, they had 
only very limited rights of residence in chief episcopal towns such as 
Mainz and Speyer and were completely excluded from Miinster and 
Würzburg, being allowed to reside only in the surrounding villages.15 
Thus, the rabbinate for Mainz Jewry was located in the village of Wei- 
senau, for Miinster Jewry in the village of Warendorf, and for Wiirz- 
burg Jewry in the village of Heidingsfeld. In the electorate of Cologne, 
the position was different in that the archbishop-elector had only very 
limited jurisdiction over the city, which had excluded Jews since 1424; 
the rabbinical center of the Jewish communities under the archbishop’s 
protection (including Bonn) was located in the village of Deutz.16 On 
the other hand, there were other ecclesiastical capitals, notably Worms, 
Paderborn, Fulda, Hildesheim, Trier, Bamberg, and Halberstadt, which 
did have Jewish communities. 

In explaining the decisive expansion of Jewish life in Central Europe 
during the Thirty Years’ War, the first factor to take account of is the 
special relationship existing between German Jewry and the emperor. 
Of course, it was a long-standing fact of German politics, reaching back 
over centuries, that the chief protector of the Jews of the empire was the 
emperor. Even emperors personally averse to Jews, such as Charles V, 
who followed strongly anti-Jewish policies in Naples and the Nether- 
lands, saw the value of upholding the ancient imperial claims over Ger- 
man Jewry as a means of bolstering imperial authority among the 
principalities and free cities of the empire. The acknowledged leader of 
German Jewry during the Reformation period, Josel of Rosheim, ac- 
counted Luther a vulgar and contemptible lout but Charles V he re- 
garded as an “Angel of the Lord.” During the War of the Schmalkaldic 
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League (1546-47), even Jewish communities in Protestant localities 
ranged against the emperor, such as that of Frankfurt, had recited special 
prayers for the success of Charles V’s arms and Jewish assistance was 
clearly of some significance in the financing and provisioning of the 
emperor’s army.'7 Moreover, when “politique” attitudes gained ascen- 
dancy at the imperial court, from the reign of Maximilian II (1564-76) 
down to 1618, there was a marked tendency for the emperors to become 
more pro-Jewish in attitude. Jewish chroniclers and spokesmen of the 
late sixteenth century regarded Maximilian II and Rudolph II (1576- 
1612) as being unprecedentedly sympathetic to Jewish needs and in- 
terests.18 It was owing to this shift that the position of Bohemian and 
Moravian Jewry greatly improved during the last third of the sixteenth 
century while a string of new, albeit small, Jewish communities took 
root at that time in Vienna, Innsbruck, Trieste, Bolzano, and elsewhere 
in the Austrian lands.1° But even the most sympathetic emperor had to 
balance concessions to the Jews against his need to placate the towns and 
estates of his numerous realms which, down to the 1620s, were per- 
meated with Lutheranism and a vigorous spirit of local autonomy. And 
popular opposition to the Jews, particularly in the towns of Austria 
proper, remained intense. 

The further shift, from 1618 onwards, is all the more surprising and 
remarkable in that the new emperor, Ferdinand II (1619-37), was, in 
contrast to his predecessors, inspired by the militant Catholicism of the 
Counter-Reformation which in Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands—and 
later on also in Austria—was harshly anti-Jewish as well as anti-Protes- 
tant. But, from the outset of his reign onwards, Ferdinand was desper- 
ately short of cash and supplies with which to maintain forces powerful 
enough to confront his Protestant rebels and foreign foes. Without 
substantial Spanish aid, his cause would probably have been wrecked in 
any case, for at the outset of the Thirty Years’ War Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and parts of Austria were overrun by the insurgents and the 
towns and assemblies of the rest were decidedly unenthusiastic about 
helping him out of his predicament. In the midst of this great crisis of 
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the Austrian Habsburg Monarchy, the Jews were one of the very few 
local assets which the emperor could readily mobilize. Jewish victuallers 
had already proven helpful in supplying Austrian troops in the south, 
during the recent confrontation with Venice. And this capacity to pro- 
vide cash, munitions, and food to the soldiery was now again of some 
importance.?° Though Bohemian and Moravian Jewry were mostly in 
areas controlled by the rebels, Ferdinand raised subsidies from the Jews 
of his territories through the Jews of Vienna. Probably, some of the 
money derived from Frankfurt and elsewhere in southern Germany. 
Nor is it hard to see why Jews were more willing than others at this 
critical juncture to advance cash to the emperor: Catholics or Protestants 
had no reason to offer subsidies except for repayment with interest, of 
which, especially in the years 1618-20, there was scant prospect. Jews, 
on the other hand, could be repaid in a different form, in concessions 
and privileges of which they alone had need and which were within the 
emperor’s power to grant. 

The rewards for their cooperation began to accrue to the Jews directly 
following the crushing of the Bohemian rebels at the Battle of the 
White Mountain, in November 1620. With the Protestant forces dis- 
persed, the city of Prague was ruthlessly sacked, all that is except for the 
Judenstadt. The emperor’s soldiery were under strict instructions, which 
they obeyed, not to enter the Jewish quarter.24 To commemorate the 
emperor’s victory and their own escape from peril, Prague Jewry insti- 
tuted a special Purim celebration which survived as a distinctive feature 
of Prague Jewish life down to the days of Maria Theresa. The privileged 
treatment continued under the new governor of Bohemia, Karl von 
Liechtenstein, a nobleman with close links with Jacob Bassevi, the Jew- 
ish financier who was at the center of the efforts to raise Jewish cash for 
the emperor and who had been ennobled—the first Jew to receive such 
an honor from a Holy Roman Emperor—by Rudolph H, in 1614. A 
substantial number of confiscated Protestant houses adjoining the Juden- 
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stadt were allocated by the governor for purchase by the Jews.?2 In this 
way, the Prague ghetto was considerably enlarged during the 1620s. 
The emperor, evidently, presented two of the best houses to Bassevi as 
an imperial gift. More far-reachingly, in January 1623, an imperial edict 
lifted, and curtailed, the stringent restrictions on Jewish dealings in 
grain, wine, and cloth previously in force throughout Bohemia.”3 

In the same way, the Jews obtained favors in Vienna and elsewhere 
in the Austrian lands. In December 1624, disregarding local protests, 
Ferdinand allocated the Leopoldstadt district, on the outskirts of Vienna, 
as a precinct of the Jews where they might congregate and erect a public 
synagogue, something forbidden previously since 1421.74 The conces- 
sion of a Judenstadt free of control by the Vienna city council—the 
Jewish community was placed directly under the Imperial Chancery— 
was deemed a major privilege and cause for celebration by the Jews. 
Numbering around fifty families in 1625, Viennese Jewry grew rapidly 
to reach around 2,000 by the 1650s. In 1627, in return for a further 
“loan” of 40,000 gulden, the emperor granted the Jews of his territories 
access on equal terms with Christians to all the trade fairs of Bohemia 
and Silesia, a measure which appreciably stimulated Jewish activity in 
Silesia as well as throughout the Czech lands.?5 

Bassevi's role as a Thirty Years’ War financier is well known. He spe- 
cialized in handling the output of Bohemia’s silver mines and, generally, 
in the buying and selling of silver. In 1622, he entered the notorious 
consortium licensed by the emperor to supervise Bohemia’s supplies of 
silver and copper and “mint” (in reality debase) the coinage. The four 
leading members of the consortium were Liechtenstein and Wallen- 
stein, who provided the political clout, and Hans de Witte and Bassevi, 
who organized the financial side. De Witte, a Calvinist Netherlander, 
and then one of the principal bankers of Europe, put 402,652 silver 
marks into the operation, nearly three times as much as Bassevi who 
committed 146,353. Even so, Bassevi ranked as the second financier of 
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the Austrian lands. In its first year, the clique manufactured 42 million 
debased gulden, registering a huge profit which was shared between 
them and the Imperial Treasury. In the 1620s, Bassevi dominated the 
governing board of the Prague Judenstadt but eventually his domineering 
personality and questionable methods aroused considerable Jewish oppo- 
sition. In the early 1630s, he slipped from influence and was forced to 
take refuge with Wallenstein who protected him until his own assassina- 
tion. Bassevi died in 1634 a broken man but nevertheless something of 
a symbol of Jewish access to the emperor. 

After the reconquest of Bohemia came the subjugation of the Rhenish 
and upper Palatinate, the lands of the Elector Frederick, the Winter 
King, who had sought to dispossess Ferdinand of the crown of Bohemia. 
In 1622, both Protestant and Catholic armies maneuvered close to Frank- 
furt, both sides loudly demanding cash and supplies from the Jews, 
threatening reprisals should they fail to comply. The Frankfurt Jewish 
council did in fact promise 10,000 gulden to the Protestant commander, 
Mansfeldt, but this subsidy was never paid.2© A combination of Catholic 
successes and sheer luck enabled Frankfurt Jewry both to remain loyal 
to the emperor and to escape Protestant retribution. During the years 
1623-25, the Habsburgs and their allies swept northward across Ger- 
many pursuing the remnants of the opposition. Numerous towns and 
localities with Jewish populations were overrun, including Halberstadt 
where, shortly before, in 1621, the local Lutheran populace had rioted 
against the Jews and destroyed the synagogue.?’ In all known cases, 
Ferdinand’s instruction that the Jews be protected was observed. This 
imperial protection also extended to other localities which remained 
unoccupied by Habsburg or Catholic League troops but which were 
now firmly under Habsburg dominance. In July 1627, for instance, the 
emperor intervened, at the request of the elders of the Vienna Judenstadt, 
on behalf of the Jews of Hanau, then being threatened by a wave of 
popular anti-Jewish agitation incited by local clergy who were blaming 
the Jews for the war and the misfortunes befalling the German people.?8 

Meanwhile, further north, notable gains were made during the open- 
ing years of the war by the fledgling Jewish communities on the Lower 
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Elbe. The key factor here was the benefit which accrued to the Portu- 
guese Jews of Hamburg and Gliickstadt from the economic embargos 
imposed by the Spanish crown, in April 1621, against Dutch ships and 
cargoes.?? From 1621 down to 1641, in the case of Portugal, and down 
to 1647, in that of Spain, the Dutch were officially excluded from trade 
with the Iberian Peninsula and colonies. Though not entirely effective, 
these measures had an appreciable impact on patterns of trade generally 
and especially on the North German maritime zone. For with or with- 
out the Dutch, Spain and Portugal required naval stores and other muni- 
tions from the Baltic as well as supplies of Polish grain and Swedish 
copper. Hamburg became the chief entrepôt for this diverted north- 
south carrying trade avoiding Holland. This, in turn, meant that the 
Lower Elbe region now began to rival Amsterdam as a distribution 
center for colonial merchandise, particularly Brazil sugar, Ceylon cin- 
namon, Indian diamonds, indigo, cochineal, and of course Spanish 
American silver. Each year, throughout the rest of the Thirty Years’ 
War, large convoys sailed from Hamburg and Liibeck circumventing 
Scotland and Ireland so as to avoid the Dutch navy which was under 
orders to stop the flow of munitions to the Peninsula. From the records 
of the Hamburg Admiralitatskollegium, it is possible to construct a de- 
tailed picture of this wartime convoy trade.° Between 1621 and 1648, 
Iberian trade accounted for at least 20 percent of Hamburg’s business 
in terms of bulk and a much higher proportion in terms of value. Much 
of this new Iberian business was with Portugal and something like half 
of this was handled by Hamburg’s Portuguese Jewish merchants. The 
Jewish share of Hamburg’s temporarily burgeoning commerce with 
Spain was very much smaller but was nevertheless of some significance. 

Since most of Dutch Jewry’s pre-1621 trade had been with Portugal 
and its colonies, the shift in the center of gravity in Iberian commerce 
from Amsterdam to Hamburg had major implications for the northern 
European Portuguese Jewish diaspora as a whole. In the years 1620-25, 
there was in fact a considerable migration of Portuguese Jews from 
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Holland to the Lower Elbe region. It is possible that as much as a 
quarter of the then Portuguese Jewish community of Amsterdam moved 
to North Germany. Moreover, the emigrés included some of the richest 
Jewish merchants of Amsterdam such as Duarte Nunes da Costa (Jacob 
Curiel) who settled first in Gliickstadt and then, in 1627, in Hamburg, 
where he was the leading figure in Hamburg Jewish life in the period 
down to the arrival of the Teixeira family, in 1646.52 The Hamburg 
Portuguese Jewish community now swelled to several hundred persons. 
At Gliickstadt, there were 29 families of Portuguese Jews by 1623, rep- 
resenting 8 percent of the population.2> Thus North German Portu- 
guese Jewry was appreciably strengthened by the effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War both in numbers and wealth. The number of Portuguese 
Jewish accounts with the Amsterdam Exchange Bank fell from 114 to 
only 76, or by more than a quarter, between 1620 and 1625: the corre- 
sponding figure for Portuguese Jewish accounts with the Hamburg 
Bank rose from 28, in 1619, to 43 by 1623 and a higher figure subse- 
quently.34 

Admittedly, though, these developments had only very limited ram- 
ifications for the immigrant German Jews of the maritime region, or 
“Hochdeutsche Juden” as they were known on the Lower Elbe. The 
imports from Lisbon and Seville were mainly luxuries and included 
few, if any, of the items needed by the marauding armies further south. 
Although there clearly was a vast upsurge in imports of foodstuffs and 
materials from Holland to Hamburg during the Thirty Years’ War, 
supplies destined for the armies, this business was largely controlled by 
Hamburg’s Christian merchants. There was an increase in the size of the 
Ashkenazic, or German Jewish, population of Altona and Wandsbeck 
at this time, but only a slight one.?5 The policy of excluding German 
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Jews from Hamburg proper continued. In general, there was in the 
northernmost regions of Germany little or none of that fanning out, 
that proliferation of new communities which was so striking a feature 
of developments further south. 

The Danish defeats of 1626-27 involved something of a setback for 
the Jews on the Lower Elbe, but only a temporary one. Gliickstadt, the 
chief Danish base on the Elbe, was tightly blockaded and traffic along 
the river heavily disrupted. The entire region as well as Mecklenburg, 
East-Friesland, and the Lower Weser valley swarmed with victorious 
Habsburg and Catholic League soldiery. The slump at Hamburg gave 
rise to a short-lived counterflow of recent Portuguese Jewish immi- 
grants back to Holland.3° But commercial expansion soon resumed 
along the same lines as before.3” The diplomatic volte-face of May 1629 
whereby the Danish king, Christian IV, came to terms with the em- 
peror, switching to a nonbelligerent but unmistakably pro-Habsburg 
policy, heralded a resumption in the migration of Portuguese Jews from 
Holland to North Germany. In October 1630, Christian also signed a 
treaty with Spain which, among other things, assured Gliickstadt an 
important place in the revived commerce with the Peninsula. In this 
connection, the Danish monarch issued fresh privileges to the Portu- 
guese Jews of Gliickstadt in 1630, more generous than those of 1619, 
allowing a public synagogue to be erected for the first time on Danish 
territory.°8 In the 1640s, the Danish crown also extended its protection 
to the Ashkenazic communities of Altona, Wandsbeck, and Moisling, 
outside Liibeck. 

The Austrian and Spanish preponderance in Germany of the 1620s 
ended abruptly with the Swedish invasion of July 1630. With a series of 
crushing hammer blows, Gustavus Adolphus, the new champion of the 
Protestant cause, pulverized his Habsburg foes and their allies at Breiten- 
feld (September 1631), Rain (April 1632), and Lützen (November 1632). 
The Swedes swept all before them, most of German Jewry soon passing 
under their control. Gustavus’s troops entered Frankfurt, Hanau, and 
Friedberg, the center of Hessian Jewry, all in November 1631. At once, 
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the Jews of these and many neighboring places, including those of 
Mainz, Worms, Würzburg, and Wertheim were subjected to heavy 
exactions by the Swedish commanders.>? These forced loans of 1631-33 
coincided with a sudden sharp deterioration in the economic circum- 
stances of central and southern Germany. In the 1620s, the Jewish popu- 
lation of Frankfurt had continued to increase both in absolute terms and 
in relation to the city’s population overall, rising from around 2,200 in 
1620 to 2,400 by 1630. By contrast, during the ensuing decade 1631-40, 
Frankfurt Jewry contracted in line with the overall population of the 
city, by about one third, down to around 1,600.40 This decline was due 
to a mixture of migration and epidemic, particularly the outbreak of 
1635 which killed 222 people in the ghetto, mostly children. The drop 
in numbers was accompanied by an even more marked drop in the 
financial power of Frankfurt Jewry. The number of Frankfurt Jews 
assessed for tax purposes as possessing 15,000 gulden or more fell from 
19, in 1624, to only 5 by 1645.41 While there is no hard evidence there 
are also grounds for thinking that the other main communities in the 
central area, such as Hanau, Fulda, and Friedberg, likewise diminished 
in numbers and wealth as from 1630.42 

In view of the clear preference for the emperor’s cause evinced by 
German Jewry from the outset of the Thirty Years’ War, it is pertinent 
to ask why there was no major reaction against the Jews among the 
Lutheran German populace following the tremendous Swedish victories 
of 1630-32. The staunchly Lutheran Swedish crown had always rigor- 
ously excluded Jews from Sweden’s Baltic territories adjoining Poland 
as well as from Sweden proper. Moreover, with the exception of the 
Lower Elbe region, the economy and conditions of life were now dete- 
riorating rapidly throughout Germany. Yet it was precisely under the 
Swedes, from 1630 onward, and during the period of relentless economic 
decline, that the Jews achieved, or were allowed to achieve, their real 
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breakthrough to an altogether new level of involvement in German 
life, politics, and trade. For the Swedes and their allies were in urgent 
need of cash and supplies for their armies and garrisons and the logistics 
of the war presented commanders with chronic and increasing difficulties. 
It is this which explains the pathbreaking Jewish policy which evolved, 
more or less haphazardly, under Gustavus Adolphus and, after his death, 
under his generals. It was an attitude tough, pragmatic, and calculating, 
a policy born of necessity. To the outraged objections voiced by burgo- 
masters, merchants, and clergy against the rapid Jewish economic pene- 
tration which now ensued, Swedish garrison commanders turned a deaf 
ear. Frequently, there evolved a regular collaboration between Swedish 
paymasters, quartermasters, and provisioners and Jewish financiers, 
victuallers, and horse-dealers (trade in horses being one of the main 
specialties of the Jews of central Germany). Why were Jews so promi- 
nent in the purveying of provisions to the garrisons? Aside from the 
fact that most German Jews lived in villages and small towns and were 
used to acting as intermediaries between town and country, cash was so 
scarce that the Swedes were compelled to seek ways of obtaining sup- 
plies without paying for them in money. The simple fact was that it was 
both easy and convenient to procure much of what they needed from 
the Jews in return for favors, concessions, and protection. It is true that 
the Swedes levied some forced loans from the Jews but they also took 
care not to pillage, disrupt, or otherwise endanger what to them was a 
useful captive asset. No Jewish community of any size is known to have 
been attacked or looted by the Swedes or by the Lutheran populace 
under their control. Some cases of violent despoliation of Jews by the 
Swedes were recorded in the center and south of Germany, but these 
seem to have been relatively few and to have involved only tiny rural 
communities.43 What is really remarkable is that unprotected com- 
munities in places which repeatedly changed hands between the war- 
ting armies, such as Friedberg, in Hesse, and many others, escaped 
totally or largely unscathed. 

That the Swedes, like the Imperialists, generally treated the Jews 
better than the rest of the population emerges from a good deal of 
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contemporary evidence.‘ It is equally clear that this fact, even a hint 
at it, was in the past deeply disturbing to German Jewish historians who 
habitually swept it under the carpet with profuse assurances that the 
Jews were treated during the Thirty Years’ War “no better and no 
worse than their Christian neighbors.”45 Thus, the assimilationist in- 
stincts of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century German Jewry were 
projected back to infiltrate the historiography of the “Great War” as it 
was once known. And, indeed, from their standpoint this instinct was 
sound enough, for the realization that during the Thirty Years’ War 
Jews were not just exempt from recruiting but were specially “favored” 
by both sides was peculiarly offensive to the conservative, anti-Semitic, 
element in German historical scholarship and was later seized on by 
historians during the Nazi period.*¢ Yet, for all the twisted sense of 
outrage, the Nazi contention on this point was actually more accurate 
than the assumptions and wishful thinking of pre-1939 German Jewish 
historians. 

It is widely assumed that because of the prevailing chronic insecurity 
in the countryside, large numbers of rural Jews migrated to walled 
towns in search of security.4” To some extent this clearly did happen. 
We even have a record of a rabbi from a village near Hanau who 
migrated from town to town in the 1630s and 1640s looking for a secure 
haven.*® But it is quite wrong to infer from this that the Thirty Years’ 
War marked a reversal of previous trends, away from the countryside 
to the towns, and the beginnings of the reurbanization of German 
Jewry.*? It is also erroneous to argue that because some rural Jews moved 
to walled towns while some urban Jewish communities such as those 
of Frankfurt, Hanau, Worms, and Hildesheim did or may have declined 
that “total Jewish demographic losses may not have been much smaller 
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than those estimated for the entire German population.””5° For both 
assumptions entirely ignore the unquestionable fact that many new 
Jewish communities, urban and rural, arose during the Thirty Years’ 
War as well as the equally unchallengeable fact that some previously 
existing urban communities, notably those of Prague, Vienna, Speyer, 
and Hamburg-Altona-Wandsbeck actually increased in size or remained 
stable during the war. Urban communities in such fortress towns as 
Gross-Glogau and Philippsburg often grew vigorously despite being 
repeatedly occupied and reoccupied and became more strongly rooted 
than before.5! The truth is there is not a scrap of evidence to show that 
Central European Jewry declined at all in size during the Thirty Years’ 
War much less that it declined only slightly less than the population 
as a whole. 

What the evidence does show is that there was now a fanning out in 
all directions from the localities where Jews were living in 1618 not only 
geographically but also in the sense of penetration of economic sectors 
from which they had previously been wholly or largely excluded. This 
happened everywhere except in northeastern Germany beyond Halber- 
stadt and Dessau. From Brandenburg, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and 
electoral Saxony, the Jews continued to be rigorously debarred. This 
expansion of Jewish life in Thirty Years’ War Germany occurred both 
in areas occupied by one side for prolonged periods and in districts 
which constantly changed hands. In northwest Germany, the rise of 
new Jewish communities and growth of older ones took place within a 
context of largely undisturbed Swedish and other foreign Protestant 
predominance. At Minden, the city council had permitted the existence 
of a small Jewish community since the 1590s but one officially restricted 
to five families. By the end of the war, the Minden Jewish community 
had increased by four or five times, specifically because the Swedish 
garrison commander took no notice of the burgomasters’ objections.5? 
In the neighboring principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, there was a 
marked increase in the number of Jewish inhabitants of the towns of 
Biickeburg and Stadthagen, again due to the fixed proximity of Swed- 
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ish troops.5? At the same time, other Jewish immigrants (mostly from 
nearby ecclesiastical states) resettled in Herford, the other side of Minden, 
a town from which Jews had previously been completely excluded.™ 
In and around Hanover, Jewish resettlement dates from slightly before 
1618 but clearly gathered momentum during the “Great War.”55 And 
yet, while there is evidence to suggest some decline in the Jewish popu- 
lation of the bishopric of Hildesheim, in the other ecclesiastical states of 
the region—Miinster, Paderborn, Halberstadt, and Cologne—the Jew- 
ish population continued to increase.5° This is particularly clear in the 
case of the towns of the duchy of Westphalia and in Warburg and 
Paderborn. 

Further south, Swedish control was more sporadic, the impact of the 
great conflict generally more disruptive. But as far as the Jews were 
concerned, the situation was again one of general expansion. In 1630, 
before the entry of the Swedes, the elector of Mainz granted the Jews of 
his territory the right to establish a rabbinate and communal institutions 
in his capital city from which they had been debarred altogether in the 
sixteenth century and to which they had enjoyed only very tentative 
access since around 1600.57 The Swedish occupation of 1631-36 then 
further enhanced the Jewish role in the city, for the number of Jews 
living there clearly increased and, in 1639, we find the elector granting 
new and more generous privileges, including the right to erect a public 
synagogue. In the bishopric of Speyer there was a notable growth in the 
Jewish communities both in the town of Speyer itself and in Bruchsal 
and Grombach as well as in the key fortress-town of Philippsburg, on 
the Rhine opposite Heidelberg.5® There was a parallel expansion in the 
Jewish role in the county of Wertheim where Jewish merchants now 
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obtained the contract to supply the mint with silver and other financial 
concessions.5? In the extensive region around Mergentheim, Weikers- 
heim, Dérzbach, and Crailsheim, it is possible to speak of systematic 
Jewish colonization during the Thirty Years’ War with a whole net- 
work of new communities arising in the 1620s and 1630s. It may be 
that some of the Jewish immigrants to these small country towns were 
coming from larger centers such as Frankfurt and Hanau; in any case, in 
this area there was a marked strengthening of the Jewish presence in 
rural society. In Weikersheim, Hohebach, Hollenbach, and neighboring 
places, permanent Jewish settlement arose directly from the emperor’s 
temporary confiscation of the district from the counts of Hohenlohe, 
in 1637. 

In the east-central zone of Germany, the position was very similar. At 
Fiirth, a few Jewish houses were destroyed and the newly completed 
main synagogue (1617) damaged by Mansfeld’s soldiery, at the begin- 
ning of the war, but subsequently Fiirth Jewry suffered remarkably few 
mishaps, aside from a Croat cavalry contingent using the damaged syn- 
agogue as stables, in 1634.° Once again, the Jewish communities in and 
around Fiirth, Bamberg, Bayreuth, and Ansbach were respected by Im- 
perialists and Swedes alike.62 Gustavus Adolphus himself issued guaran- 
tees to the Fürth community, the largest in Franconia. In the lands of the 
Margrave of Ansbach, some Jews had returned (following the general 
expulsion from the principality in 1561) from 1609 onward; but this 
did not apply to the town of Ansbach itself or to several other towns in 
the region. In these places, the Jews first regained a foothold under 
Swedish occupation in the 1630s. Of course, the Swedes soon left, but 
the Jews stayed. The town council of Ansbach acknowledged the per- 
manent right of a limited number of Jews to dwell in the town in 1643. 
A year later, recognizing the increased importance of the Jews in his 
territory, the prince-bishop of Bamberg lifted previous restrictions on 
their dealing in textiles and wine. But whilst there was a clear strength- 
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ening of the Jewish position in the towns, there are also ample signs of 
Jews percolating into ruined and half-ruined villages, including villages 
where they had not lived before.® In some cases, they may well have 
been the first to recolonize villages. In any case, around Bamberg and 
Ansbach, as in the region further west, a strengthening of Jewish life in 
the towns went hand in hand with expansion of their activity in the 
countryside. 

Further east, in Bohemia and Silesia, the picture is not dissimilar. The 
Swedish victories of the early 1630s did precipitate a vast upheaval in 
these regions with Gustavus Adolphus’s Saxon allies advancing on sev- 
eral fronts. As they approached, several thousand Bohemian Landjuden 
fled into Prague so that the Judenstadt there was filled to bursting point. 
But, under the terms of Prague’s surrender to the Protestant com- 
mander, in 1632, there were clauses guaranteeing the safety of the 
roughly 7,000 Jews then in the city and these were respected.© Before 
long, the rural Jews moved back to their villages. At the same time, the 
disruption since the 1620s had enabled appreciable numbers of Jews to 
settle in the many Bohemian and Moravian towns which, before 1620, 
had strictly excluded them. The now half-ruined town of Kaaden (Czech 
Kadaň), for example, close to the Saxon border, had had no Jews at all 
before 1620, in the century since their expulsion from the town in 1520, 
but possessed a quite sizeable community in the 1630s. In the same 
way, the re-emergence or strengthening of the Jewish communities of 
Stampfen, Feldsburg, Jamnitz, and many other towns of these regions 
dates specifically from the 1620s and 1630s.67 At Kolin, the only Bo- 
hemian royal town other than Prague which officially admitted Jews, 
the community, which had occupied 32 houses in 1615, occupied 45 
houses by 1630.68 In Silesia, the Jewish presence remained much less 
significant than in Bohemia or Moravia, and they remained confined to 
only three or four communities, but here too, the evidence reveals a 
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definite expansion in the Jewish role stimulated by the presence of the 
Swedish and Saxon occupation forces.®? 

In the southernmost regions of Germany, Jewish life on the eve of 
the Thirty Years’ War was of an extremely fragmented and marginal 
nature. After the expulsion from Baden-Baden, in 1614, the Jews were 
debarred from all the larger principalities of the region and from all the 
important cities, being confined to a few small towns and some small 
scattered territories belonging to lesser lords or to the emperor. The 
most important of these southern Jewries were those of the Burgau, a 
small Austrian territory situated between Ulm and Augsburg, of the 
Breisgau, another Austrian jurisdiction around Breisach on the Rhine, 
and of the duchies of Ottingen-Spielberg and Ottingen-Wallerstein, 
encircling the Imperial Free City of Nördlingen.” There was also an 
assortment of small communities further south around Saulgau, Stiihl- 
ingen, and along the northern shore of the Bodensee. Even though local 
efforts to expel the Jews from the Burgau in the years 1617-19 were 
blocked by the emperor, there was a noticeable fanning out of Jews 
from that territory during the 1620s and 1630s. Burgau Jews took the 
lead in founding the new community at Hohenems at the southeastern 
end of the Bodensee, in part of the Vorarlberg which was then not yet 
under Austrian rule. Other Burgau Jews moved westward and were 
among the small groups which percolated back into Baden-Baden dur- 
ing the 1630s, taking advantage of the mounting turmoil to evade the 
recent decree of expulsion from that territory.”! Jews from the Burgau 
also figured prominently in the resettlement of Jews in the Palatine 
county of Neuburg (Pfalz-Neuburg), a sizeable jurisdiction lying be- 
tween the duchies of Wiirttemberg and Bavaria from which the Jews 
had been expelled in 1553. Jewish re-entry into this district preceded the 
arrival of the Swedes, the Duke of Neuburg having allowed Jews to 
settle at Weiden in the 1620s and having negotiated a contract with the 
financier Abraham von Goldkronach for the supply of silver and copper 
to the ducal mints. But the brief Swedish occupation of 1632-34 does 
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seem to have accelerated the process of Jewish reintegration.’? A Jewish 
community formed in the garrison-town of Lauingen, in 1632, pre- 
cisely when the Swedes arrived and, as happened elsewhere, they stayed 
after they left. In 1636, there were 58 Jews in the town, mostly migrants 
from neighboring parts of south Germany. Predictably, the resistance 
to this process of Jewish penetration was most intense in the Imperial 
Free Cities, but a small group of Jews did manage to settle for some 
years even in Augsburg.” 

The favorable consequences of the Swedish occupation for the Jews 
were closely paralleled by the effects of other foreign occupations around 
the fringes of Germany. This can be seen, for instance, in the resettle- 
ment of Jews in the territory under Dutch occupation on the Lower 
Rhine. By 1618, Dutch forces already garrisoned several border towns 
on the German side and, after capturing Wesel from the Spaniards in 
1629, held the entire duchy of Cleves.74 Even so, there were repeated 
Spanish and Imperialist incursions into this area during the 1630s so that 
much of the countryside was devastated. This combination of circum- 
stances, the dislocation of the local economy and the presence of Dutch 
garrisons in the walled towns, gave rise to a network of new Jewish 
communities, albeit very small ones, where previously Jews had been 
completely shut out. It is instructive that in the town of Cleves itself, 
where there was no Dutch garrison, the Jews were much less successful 
in establishing themselves than in Emmerich, Rees, and Wesel where 
there were fixed garrisons and the towns were under the control of mil- 
itary governors.” At Wesel, the community seems to have formed be- 
fore 1629, under Spanish occupation. Emmerich became the base of the 
Gomperz family, destined to become one of the principal dynasties of 
“Court Jews” of the later seventeenth century. The founder of the 
family’s fortunes, Gumpert Salomon, amassed his initial wealth in the 
1620s and 1630s selling foodstuffs and tobacco to the Dutch soldiery.”® 

The Jews who settled in Cleves and Mark at this time almost all origi- 
nated from the nearby ecclesiastical principalities of Cologne, Miinster, 
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and Paderborn, or from East-Friesland. Gumpert Salomon became the 
acknowledged leader as well as rabbi of Cleves Jewry. His great rival 
was the even more preeminent figure of Berend Levi, originally from 
Bonn, who had settled in the village of Warendorf, the center of Miin- 
ster Jewry. Like Gumpert Salomon, Berend Levi made his initial fortune 
by supplying the soldiery but by the 1640s had already graduated to 
handling fiscal operations in the territories of Mark and Ravensburg on 
behalf of the elector of Brandenburg. Levi succeeded in extending his 
financial influence all over Westphalia and the Lower Rhine, his brother, 
Salomon Levi, being for a time chief spokesman of the Jews of Pader- 
born. By the mid-1640s, his financial status was such that the Great 
Elector, Friedrich Wilhelm, entrusted him with handling the finances 
of the Brandenburg delegations to the Miinster and Osnabriick peace 
congresses.”’ 

As for the impact of the French invasions, from 1635, this undeniably 
further expanded the Jewish role throughout the southwest and middle 
Rhine areas. The Jewish community which had formed at Metz in the 
sixteenth century had long been closely involved with the French gar- 
risons in the area so that even before France’s entry into the Thirty 
Years’ War French commanders on the borders of the empire were used 
to purchasing horses and provisions from Jews.78 Indeed, in 1632, whilst 
on a visit to Metz, Louis XIII himself praised the Jewish community 
there for its contribution to the upkeep of the border garrisons. From 
1638, when the French overran large parts of Alsace and captured the 
Austrian fortress at Breisach, much the same collaboration developed 
between French commanders and the Jews of Alsace in the upper Rhine 
valley. Despite continuous heavy fighting in Alsace, it is evident that the 
revival of Alsatian Jewry, which had declined steadily from 1400 down 
to 1600, owing to local expulsions, reaching a low point of only a few 
dozen families in the entire region by the end of the sixteenth century, 
really begins during the Thirty Years’ War.79 By 1650, there were a 
number of new Jewish communities in Alsace and the total Jewish pop- 
ulation of the territory had increased to around 2,000. Similarly, the 
French garrisons in Breisach and Philippsburg attracted a good deal of 
Jewish commercial activity while the emergence of new Jewish com- 
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munities east of the Rhine in towns such as Heilbronn from which Jews 
had previously been excluded is once again directly attributable to the 
disinclination of French generals to listen to the protests of local vested 
interests.8° However, at Heilbronn, an Imperial Free City, Jewish reset- 
tlement was a temporary phenomenon which ended with the with- 
drawal of the French at the end of the war. In the electorate of Mainz 
which they occupied in the years 1644-48, the French proved as protec- 
tive of the Jews as had been the Swedes in the 1630s. 

The initially favorable attitude evinced by the emperor toward the 
Jews continued subsequently after the crushing defeat the Habsburgs 
inflicted on the Swedes at Nérdlingen, in 1634. The emperor was now 
once again in the ascendant at least in southern Germany. The numerous 
and intricate links between Jewish communities and Protestant armies 
do not seem to have produced any change in the Jewish policy of either 
Ferdinand II or of his successor, Ferdinand III (1637-57). On the con- 
trary, eager to rebuild their shattered authority in Germany, the Habs- 
burgs continued to emphasize their role as protectors of the Jews. In 
1636, much to the indignation of at least one Nazi historian, Ferdinand 
Il issued instructions to his commanders that the Jews of Worms were 
not to be subjected to billeting, forced loans, or any interference what- 
ever.8! These orders were issued after Worms Jewry had lodged com- 
plaints with the elders of the Vienna Judenstadt. The Worms city council 
subsequently tried to increase its control over the Jews in the city and 
impose special financial exactions on them. Again the Jews appealed 
successfully to Vienna. In November 1641, Ferdinand III issued new 
privileges for Worms Jewry, stating his protective claims over them in 
unprecedentedly emphatic terms.®? 

In the final stages of the Thirty Years’ War, the Swedes regained 
some of their former momentum at least in the eastern parts of the 
empire. Following their victory at Jankov, in 1645, Swedish forces 
ranged right across Bohemia and parts of Austria and, in 1648, the last 
year of the war, set siege to Prague. This was one of the most famous 
episodes in the history of the city. The Jews participated not only in 
supplying and financing the defense but in holding a section of the walls 
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which cost them twenty-two men killed. Eventually, the Swedes lifted 
the siege and pulled back. In recognition of their contribution to the 
defense of Prague, Ferdinand HI further amplified the privileges of 
Prague Jewry, allowing them, among other things, to adopt an emblem 
—a Swedish helmet within a star of David—which was affixed to all the 
communal buildings of the Judenstadt. Besides the ravaging of Bohemia 
and Moravia, in the 1640s, and the brief siege of Prague, there was a 
major epidemic in 1639 and several lesser ones. Yet, despite all this, 
there is no sign of a serious decline in the Jewish population of either 
realm in general or of Prague in particular.®3 On the contrary, it is 
established that the city’s Jewish population continued to increase down 
to 1638 and while it may have fallen back somewhat during the last 
decade of the war, there is little doubt that this community was larger 
at the end of the war, when it numbered between four and five thou- 
sand, than it had been at the beginning. 

But if many new communities arose in Central Europe, and some 
older ones expanded, how is one to explain the undoubted emigration 
of some German Jews during the Thirty Years’ War? New networks 
of German Jewish communities formed in the 1620s and 1630s in the 
United Provinces and Switzerland while at least some German Jews 
migrated to Poland. It is important, though, not to jump to the con- 
clusion, as some historians have done, that such migration was essentially 
flight from the ravages of war.84 In actual fact, the seepage of Ashkenazic 
Jews into Holland was remarkably sparse in the period before 1648. It 
was not until 1635 that the Ashkenazic Jews in Amsterdam were suffi- 
ciently numerous to organize their own community and, as late as 
1650, there were at most a few hundred of them in the city.85 The real 
influx of German Jews (as well as, to a lesser extent, of Polish Jews) into 
Holland began only after 1648.86 In Rotterdam, organized Ashkenazic 
communal life began only around 1660, not before. Similarly at Leeu- 
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warden, German Jews only became numerous enough to form a com- 
munity around 1670. The same is true of Amersfoort which later 
developed into one of the leading Dutch Jewish communities. 

In Switzerland, by contrast, the sudden proliferation of scattered 
Jewish groups in the 1620s and 1630s did mark the high point of Jewish 
penetration into the country, at least as far as the early modern period 
is concerned. After 1648, most of these transient Swiss Ashkenazic com- 
munities disintegrated, mostly disappearing altogether, as the bulk of 
the migrants moved back into Germany.®” But account must be taken 
of the fact that their presence and activity was all along chiefly confined 
to the border areas and was mainly concerned with procuring cattle, 
forage, and supplies for nearby military garrisons in Germany rather 
than entering Swiss economic life as such. Thus, the Jews were expelled 
from the environs of Basel, in 1637, expressly for having cornered so 
much grain and other local produce for transportation into Baden and 
Alsace that they were forcing up local prices. It would therefore seem 
that the small communities which took shape at this time at Rheineck, 
Mammeren, Klingnau, and neighboring places were essentially a com- 
ponent of the expanded activity of Jews in Germany itself. Only two 
of these new Swiss communities proved permanent, those at Lengnau 
and Endingen, both in the Aargau. In any case, the extent of the war- 
time migration into Switzerland comprised at most a few hundred 
individuals, which is scarcely plausible evidence of a major disruption 
of Jewish life in Germany. We can be sure that the relatively small 
number of German Jewish emigrants to Switzerland and the Dutch 
provinces of the 1618-48 period was more than offset by simultaneous 
immigration of Portuguese Jews to the Lower Elbe and North Italian 
and other Jewish immigration to Vienna and Lower Austria. 

The extensive gains made by Central European Jewry during the 
Thirty Years’ War were followed by a partial but widespread reaction. 
This was perhaps inevitable given that the proliferation of German 
Jewish communities had occurred behind a protective screen of Swed- 
ish, Dutch, French, and Imperialist garrisons. As the foreign occupation 
forces were withdrawn, in and after 1648, Germany’s regional diets and 
city administrations recovered some of their former power and influ- 
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ence. The reaction was strongest, predictably, in the Imperial Free Cities, 
the Jews being now re-expelled from Augsburg, Liibeck, Heilbronn, 
Schweinfurt, and no doubt also others.88 At Hamburg, where it was 
still only the Portuguese who enjoyed express permission to reside, 
most of the Ashkenazic Jews who had seeped into the city in the 1640s 
were ejected, though some twenty families remained as domestics in 
the households of the Portuguese.8? There was also a major reaction in 
Bohemia and Moravia where, in 1650, the estates voted to expel the 
Jews from all the towns where they were now living but had not been 
permitted to live before 1618.°° And we know that they were actually 
expelled, in 1650-51, from Kaaden, Feldsburg, and quite a number of 
other Czech towns. Furthermore, those Jews who had infiltrated into 
Baden-Durlach during the war were expelled by the margrave in 1648, 
while those who had re-entered the county of Pfalz-Neuburg were 
cleared out, in stages, beginning with the re-expulsion from Lauingen, 
in 1653.9! No less ominous was the widespread popular anti-Semitic 
agitation which arose around 1648 in Vienna, in the territory of Han- 
over, and in Hesse where the ferment culminated in the expulsion of 
the Jews from Giessen, in 1662.92 

Yet, widespread though it was, the negative consequences of this 
backlash from the Jewish point of view were fairly limited. One reason 
for this was that the political decline of the estates and towns, already 
evident in the late sixteenth century, intensified as a result of the havoc 
spread by the war. By and large, the princes emerged from the turmoil 
somewhat strengthened, and representative institutions weakened. Of 
course, not all princely absolutists regarded the Jews as a useful asset to 
their statecraft but there was a distinct tendency in this direction. De- 
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spite the protests, Friedrich Wilhelm, the Great Elector, insisted that the 
Jews should stay in Cleves, Mark, Ravensburg, and his new territories 
of Minden and Halberstadt.93 And many other secular rulers, such as the 
elector of the Palatinate, duke of Hanover, and margrave of Ansbach, 
acted in the same manner. At the same time, the gains registered in the 
ecclesiastical states were virtually all consolidated.°* As for Bohemia and 
Moravia, those Jews expelled from certain towns in 1650-51 invariably 
found a ready refuge on the nearby estates of great landlords such as the 
Liechtensteins and Dietrichsteins.%5 

In conclusion, it does seem that previous views of the fate of Central 
European Jewry during the Thirty Years’ War stand in need of revision. 
The influence of certain preconceived notions appears to be widely dis- 
cernible in the historiography, ideas which have tended to distort our 
view of the question. On the one hand, there is an entrenched expecta- 
tion that as a defenseless and supposedly constantly victimized group, 
the Jews of Germany and Austria must have been “easy prey for the 
marauding soldiery.” On the other, there is the marked tendency in 
pre-1939 German Jewish historical writing to flatly deny that the Jews 
were affected by or experienced major historical events differently from 
other Germans. The truth is that the terrible upheavals of the Thirty 
Years’ War mostly worked in favor of German and all Central Euro- 
pean Jewry, appreciably enhanced the Jewish role in German life, and 
prepared the ground for the “Age of the Court Jew’—the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century—the high-water mark of Jewish 
influence on Central European commerce and finance. 
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